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Although it is nonmigratory, the Cardinal has extended its range northward and 
westward through the years, and is always a welcome addition to the landscape. The 
male is above; the female below. See page 19. 
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LORIDA HAS THE DUBIOUS DISTINCTION of being 

the fastest growing state in the nation. Result- 
ing from this expansion are some serious problems 
in relation to providing outdoor recreation and pre- 
serving or maintaining wildlife habitat. 

The landowner/Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission cooperative wildlife management area 
program goes a long way towards filling these wild- 
life and outdoor recreational requirements, par- 
ticularly for hunting and fishing. 

The fifth largest of 46 Commission-managed pub- 
lic hunt areas, and perhaps a showpiece among 
them, is the Steinhatchee Wildlife Management 
Area. 

Included in the program in 1950, the Steinhatchee 


Area has expanded to its current size of approxi- 
mately 390,000 acres, situated in Dixie and Lafay- 
ette counties. Many hunting opportunities are avail- 
able on the area, including both still hunt and dog 
hunt portions for deer, spring turkey season, hog 
hunting, and an archery season. 

The topography of the area is generally flat with 
a progressive decrease in elevation toward the Gulf 
coastline. The southwest boundary of the manage- 
ment area is delineated by the timberline along 
the coast from Horseshoe to Suwannee, a stretch 
approximately 14 miles long that includes vast 
stretches of salt marsh covered with cordgrass 
(Spartina) and needlerush (Juncus). 

These grassed wetlands, part solid land and part 
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tidal water, form a fluctuating, rather nebulous 
border of the Gulf of Mexico. The marshes reach 
as far inland as the tide can move and as far out 
as the plants can take a firm hold. Salt marshes 
here provide a haven for many shore and wading 
birds, including the elusive clapper rail, a favorite 
game bird among hunting enthusiasts. 

Marshes also provide acre after acre of habitat 
for small fish and shrimp. The marsh vegetation 
gives the small fry the food and cover vital to their 
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STEINAATCHEE 
WILOLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA 


A PITTMAN - AOGERTSON PROJECT 
LAND OWNED BY 


SecneNe CCLLULOSE COAL, HUDSON FULT & 
APEHR CORE, OWLNS-ILLINO!S, Inc. 
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COOPERATING 


The deer population abounds on the Stein- 
hatchee, with separate areas set up for the 
still hunter as well as for dog runners. One 
task of game manager is posting the boundary, 
at left. Sign, above, lists cooperative own- 
ers of the land which comprises this manage- 
ment area. Roadway in the photo, right, tra- 
verses Steinhatchee Area, with pine lands on 
right side and a cypress stand on the leit. 


This is No. 17 in a series of articles on 
Florida Wildlife Management Areas. 
Maps and regulations on individual 


areas are available from regional 
offices and from the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, 620 S, 
Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32304. 
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survival. In fact, a high percentage of saltwater 
game fish spend some portion of their life cycle in 
the tidal marshes. 

Though hunting is good throughout the Stein- 
hatchee WMA, the south portion probably offers 
a wider variety of multiple-use outdoor opportun- 
ities. The aforementioned tidal marshes, numerous 
islands, tidal creeks, and coastal hardwood ham- 
mocks provide excellent hunting, hiking, fishing, 
exploring, and bird watching. 

The principal owners, Buckeye Cellulose, Owens- 
Illinois, and Hudson Pulp and Paper, while pri- 
marily interested in timber production, recognize 
the value of the area for public recreation. Com- 
mission wildlife management personnel work closely 
with landowners to adjust timber management 
practices to include the preservation of valuable 
wildlife habitat. 

The majority of wildlife species found in Florida 
occur on the Steinhatchee Area, including such 
endangered varieties as the southern bald eagle, 
alligator, and the Florida panther. Game popula- 
tions range from poor (bear) to good (white-tailed 
deer). A dwindling turkey population brought about 
by habitat loss and excessive hunting pressure has 
required the limiting of turkey hunting to spring 
seasons only. Hogs are game animals only in the 
Lafayette County portion and may not be taken 
with the aid or use of dogs. 

Access to the Gulf for some of the best red fish, 
and trout fishing in the state is gained through 
Horseshoe, Shired Island, Suwannee, and the town 
of Steinhatchee. All four areas have complete facil- 
ities, including guides and lodging. 

The nearby Steinhatchee River, for which the 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
management area is named, is an interesting fea- 
ture. Beginning as a mere trickle south of Mayo, 
near “The Sog,” the river meanders approximately 
28 miles before reaching the Gulf. The Steinhatchee 
(Creek Indian for “dead man’s creek”) was once 
a retreat for pirates in nearby Gulf waters, and, 
according to legend, much treasure is buried along 
the river’s scenic banks. However, no known suc- 
cess has resulted from attempts to unearth it. 

Most of the upper reaches of the river are con- 
sidered non-navigable because of its size and the 
fact that a portion goes underground. From Stein- 
hatchee Falls to the Gulf, however, the river can 
be traveled in a small boat or canoe, providing 
excellent fishing for pan fish, bass, trout and reds. 

As public hunting is the primary public usage 
of the area, the overall importance of the Stein- 
hatchee, and for that matter all wildlife manage- 
ment areas, is often overlooked. The area is 
extremely valuable for its wildlife habitat and gen- 
eral productivity. 

The Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area 
contains two commonly recognized divisions of 
ecosystems: uplands and wetlands. While this varied 


View of the Steinhatchee River. From the falls to the 
Gulf, the river is readily traveled with a small boat, 
and offers mighty good sport fishing. The Florida pan- 
ther, an endangered species, can be found on the area. 
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type of habitat is of extreme importance to the 
system’s wildlife species, the wetlands (comprised 
of salt marshes and swamps) are even more pro- 
ductive. It is well documented that salt marshes 
can and usually do support a far more infinite and 
complex food web than any ecosystem except a 
living coral reef. 

The swamp system within the Steinhatchee Area 
is also extremely valuable to wildlife. Hydric-asso- 
ciated species such as Ogeechee tupelo, black gum, 
cypress, willow, and oak, as well as underbrush 
species, including bayberry and blackberry, pro- 
vide food and cover for deer, hogs and wild turkey. 
Regular inundations provide a means of recirculat- 
ing nutrients, thus rejuvenating various biological 
cycles in the swamp. 

Like much of undeveloped Florida, a portion 
of the Steinhatchee is faced with a shaky future. 
If a proposed Soil Conservation Service channeli- 
zation project becomes a reality, much of this 
area will be drastically altered by a series of dikes 
and canals. Resulting hydrological alterations will 
eliminate periodic inundation of the swamp areas, 
thus essentially depriving the vegetation of its life 
needs. 

Those who are aware that swamps serve a pur- 
pose far more vital than creating business for drag- 
line manufacturers are closely watching man’s 
“progress” in the Steinhatchee Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area. @ 


Photo By Jim Reed 
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THE CHAIRMAN COMMENTS .. . 


By R. R. Thomas, Chairman 


ROVIDING EVERY SPORTSMAN with the opportunity 
for hunting is one of the main goals of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. As the popula- 
tion of the state skyrockets, and with it a corre- 
sponding rise in the number of hunters, the prob- 
lem of finding suitable lands for hunting increases. 
The Commission has been actively involved in 
opening lands for public hunting since 1948, when 
the first wildlife management area, Gulf Hammock 
in Levy County, was established. Today, there are 
43 wildlife management areas totaling 4.8 million 
acres available for hunting and fishing. 

The past year, the Commission secured four new 
management areas: Rotenberger in Palm Beach 
County, Cypress Creek in Hamilton County, Three 
Lakes in Osceola County, and Joe Budd in Gadsden 
County, adding 114,900 acres to the management 
area system, 

One of the obstacles faced by the Commission 
and the hunter has been the posting and closing of 
available privately-owned lands, or the leasing of 
them to small, private hunting clubs. But a pilot 
program initiated last year has succeeded in open- 
ing up 319,000 additional acres of private land in 
a new category under the Type II wildlife man- 
agement area program. 

These lands differ from the standard wildlife 
management area in that the Commission does no 
habitat improvement work and does not collect 
access fees. Instead, the responsibility falls on the 
landowner, usually a larger paper or timber com- 
pany. The Commission does offer technical assist- 
ance and enforces mutually acceptable regulations. 

The Type II program has met with remarkable 
success, and plans are to eventually have at least 
one million additional acres under this category 
throughout the state. 

Having these lands under Type II has allowed 
the hunter more choice of a spot for his favorite 
sport. The Type I wildlife management areas have 
become crowded, with 40 percent of the licensed 
hunters using them. Having Type II management 
areas available helps ease the pressure on the 
other areas. 

The money from the sale of wildlife management 
area permits is returned to the sportsmen in the 
form of new lands and wildlife management pro- 
grams. Out of the $10 for each permit, $3 goes into 
a separate Land Acquisition Trust Fund. This 
money then is used to buy additional lands. The 
Commission presently owns two wildlife manage- 
ment areas, the 56,000-acre J. W. Corbett Area in 
Palm Beach County and the 62,500-acre Cecil Webb 
area in Charlotte County. 
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On other management areas, the Commission 
has a cooperative agreement with state and fed- 
eral agencies or the private landowners. It man- 
ages 1,373,184 acres in connection with other state 
agencies, 1,671,600 acres in cooperation with the 
federal government, and the remainder with pri- 
vate individuals. 

Management of an area involves much more than 
just checking hunting licenses. During the past 
year, 113 deer, 584 hogs and 28 turkeys were 
stocked on management areas to supplement the 
already existing game populations and introduce 
new breeding populations. Wildlife specialists also 
planted 1,245 acres as some form of food plot for 
game, and did control burning when necessary on 
the areas. 

Three management areas contain waterfowl im- 
poundments with activities geared for the duck 
hunter. They are the Arbuckle Marsh in the Avon 
Park Area, Guana River near Jacksonville, and 
the Hickory Mound Impoundment in Taylor County, 
in the Aucilla Management Area. Two areas, Apa- 
lachee in Jackson County and Webb in Charlotte 
County, are managed with the quail hunter in 
mind. And the list could go on. Whatever the 
hunter enjoys most, there is a spot for him, includ- 
ing the opening of a portion of the Lake Butler 
Area in Union County to just archers and muzzle- 
loading hunting during the general gun season, 
another first. 

With more than 100,000 wildlife management 
area permits sold last hunting season, the success 
of the management area program is proven. But 
that figure also indicates a problem that has arisen: 
overcrowding. Some of the management areas have 
been deluged by hunters while others have been 
underused. To attempt to spread out the hunting 
pressure during the critical first nine days, a quota 
system was developed and instituted this year. It 
is just another part of the continuing effort by the 
Commission to provide a place for every hunter 
in Florida to pursue the call of the wild. © 
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Stringing Them Up 


there is definitely a right way to string up your fish, if keeping 


them in the best possible condition is what you're after 


VIDENTLY, THERE IS NO WAY to build a tackle box, 

but never have there been so many good tries 
at it. Unfortunately, most of the big ones present 
unexpected problems when you open them, requir- 
ing a lot of room if they fold out. If they employ 
drawers they require lots of space too. 

I can remember when a bass fisherman’s box that 
opened all the way across a skiff got a lot of atten- 
tion. Jason Lucas, formerly fishing editor for Sports 
Afield, made something of a trademark of his big 
box, which looked like the lure display in a good- 
sized tackle store as it unfolded over his little 
canvas-covered boat. Nowadays, such boxes are the 
rule rather than the exception. 


Enormous tackle boxes like the model below don’t exactly flip 
open on the car seat or in a canoe without a little planning. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Unless you give it a lot of room, it takes special 
organization to use a giant box. If you learn to 
stow the most frequently used items where you 
can get at them with most of the trays staying put, 
things are greatly simplified. 

The “possum belly” idea is a good one, with the 
box constructed so that you can unsnap a big open 
compartment from the bottom. On the larger sizes, 
the belly part can contain anything from spare 
reels to a shore dinner, and except for making the 
box higher it adds nothing to space requirements 
aboard a boat. 

At one time, only pork rind solutions were con- 
sidered a hazard among lures, but when the plastic 
worms and such came along, many fishermen 
learned the hard way that some of them will eat 
up certain plastics. Newer boxes have that whipped, 
some of them with their plastic worm compart- 
ments plainly marked. For that matter, some earlier 
plastics didn’t work too well when stored in a very 
hot sun. I had one little box that looked as if Salva- 
dor Dali had built it. It just relaxed, melted, and 
ran. Anyway, newer plastics have pretty well 
shoved steel and wood out of the market. Alum- 
inum is still popular, however. 

Leather and plastic bags still work fine for air 
travel when boxes take up too much space, but 
once you shower them with salt spray, you have 
a built-in rusting agent for life—unless you have 
cleaning methods I don’t know about. I have some 
canvas bags that could be laundered if they didn’t 
have some leather reinforcements. 

There is no way to build a tackle box. 


THERE ARE SKINNY FISH and fat fish, and I have 
noted that some fishermen question the food value 
of thin specimens. No reason why a thin bass 
shouldn’t be good to eat unless there are obvious 
signs of disease. The thinnest freshwater fish I’ve 
caught have been in waters that have receded due 
to dry weather and thus brought about emergency 
crowded conditions. Generally, such waters are 
inclined to be “stagnant” (a term which covers a 
multitude of things) and possibly muddy. The fish 
may eat things he wouldn’t care for under other 
conditions and consequently may not be as palat- 
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able as residents of cleaner habitat. 
But “normal” overcrowding, if there is such a 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

thing, is something else. Where it’s simply a matter 
of too much competition for food, a fish just doesn’t 
grow as large as he would under ideal conditions 
and may be perfectly healthy although a bit on 
the slender side. It is the sudden loss of food that 
brings about the long fish with a head that seems 
too big for its body. In other words, the fish grew 
its framework under better conditions and then 
lost weight through emergency fasting. Freshly- 
spawned bass can appear very thin in a state that 
can be confused with poor food conditions. 

Most thin fish lack the energy of more rotund 
ones, but the fish that has grown under crowded 
conditions is more peppy than the one that has 
lost weight suddenly. In the cases of moderately 
crowded fish, there may actually be a_ built-in 
aggressiveness caused by competition. Heavy fish 
almost ready to spawn may be sluggish because 
of extra weight that can actually hold them back. 


No FISH STRINGER REPLACES a live well, but flat 
statements about stringers tend to come back to 
haunt you. Black bass, noted for their tenacity of 
life on a stringer, don’t always go by the rules. 
Keep a whole string of them for a while and one 
or two are likely to die while others that have 
been handled the same way, as nearly as I can 
tell, will be just as lively as when you snapped 
them on. 

Bass frequently change color after being on the 
string for a while, and it isn’t always a sign of 
approaching death but any fish that gets much 
paler than the rest probably won’t be around for 
long. I’ve been told a snook, for example, will die 
immediately upon being hung over the side. Some- 
times it’s true and sometimes it isn’t, because we 
tested it just for fun. As nearly as I could tell, the 
poor keepers had been treated just the same as 
the others. Snook fared about the same in a live 
well, with some of them prospering and others 
rolling over almost immediately. I admit that the 
well wasn’t aerated and the water flow was prob- 
ably poor, although it had been good enough for 
black bass. 

Snap stringers are best if the fish is to be there 
for long. Unless he’s being dragged too fast through 
the water, I’ve found no need for running the snap 
through both jaws. In fact, I think the fish stays 
in better shape when stuck only through the bot- 
tom jaw as long as he isn’t to be moved. A single 
fish on a plain cord stringer does very well with 
the line through his lower lip, but several fish 
become jammed up if pulled around much. 

Just running a cord through the gills and shov- 
ing one fish on top of another generally causes 
one’s gills to come down over another’s mouth, and 
the lower fish won’t last long. Besides, it isn’t the 
most humane treatment, even though you see that 


Stringers hold crappie better when both lips are snapped. 


method used on great strings of bluegills and spec- 
kled perch. We’ve found the gill stringing all right 
for fish we’ve moved a short distance or kept 
briefly for photographs. Handle the cord gently 
and there’s no indication of any harm. Of course, 
the cord is really between the gill cover and the 
true gills. Stick it between the red “strainers” and 
you’ve just about killed a fish. I say this in spite 
of the fact that I’ve caught fish with torn gill covers 
that had completely healed up, leaving the red 
part exposed. They seemed to be healthy, although 
exposed gill mechanisms are commonly supposed 
to mean death. 

When using snap stringers with bluegills, it’s 
essential to run the snap through both lips as they 
have pretty soft mouths that tear easily. Thousands 
of bluegills have been lost when a snap pulled 
through a single lip. 

Incidentally, on that snook business we had a 
couple of fish around 8 pounds with which we 
decided to run an overnight test. We put each fish 
on a separate stringer and fastened them where 
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there was a good tidal current. Next morning we 
learned sharks had found both fish and had bitten 
off stringer and all. Well, back to the laboratory. 


SOME TIME BACK I sai that I couldn’t stomach 
the use of live frogs as bass bait since I think the 
frog is too far up the animal ladder for casting. 
As a kid I decided a frog grabbing a hook shank 
with his handlike forefeet was not for me and 
looked for some other kind of attraction. 

As a result of the criticism of live frogs as bait, 
I received a letter saying it appeared the Friends 
of Animals and such groups have gotten to me. 
Next, the writer says, Ill be complaining about 
the drowning of bonnet worms and crickets, thus 
opposing the methods most commonly used for 
introducing children to fishing. 


THERE’S SO MUCH MYSTIQUE about freshwater fish- 
ing that those who haven’t done much of it tend 
to be just a little scornful of the snobbery that 
shows up in the area—things like Latin terms for 
several hundred mayflies, and $500 flyrods made 
by men with famous names. 

There’s snobbery all right in fly-fishing for trout, 
and there are certain tweedy experts who speak 
in strange tongues that would indicate only a 
chosen few from the right families can really catch 
trout the way trout should be caught. This causes 
a backlash from people who don’t know about such 
things and don’t really care. The ardent trout fish- 
ermen, they say, are effete showoffs. Of course, 
some are and some aren’t since some of the very 
best of the breed never took Latin and use mod- 
erately-priced glass rods with nameless flies they 
whomp up themselves. Frank Woolner, himself an 
excellent and nonprudish trout fisherman, insists 
that few of the uppity Latin quoters would stand 
a chance against the sensible fellow who just studies 
the fish and goes fishing any time he can get away 
from work. 

I don’t see anything especially mysterious about 
most trout fishing. There are a few things, however, 
the flyrodder from black bass lakes or salt water 
must learn to be moderately successful. Chief of 
these is a bit of delicacy, for the splat that brings 
a bass or weakfish in a hurry is likely to scare a 
brown trout under a rock. But since trout tackle 
is generally pretty light, that part is largely taken 
care of automatically. 

And since the leaders used for trout fishing are 
likely to be quite light, there’s a knack to setting 
the hook gently with tiny flies that may be Size 18 
or even smaller, and with a tippet that might test 
only a pound or so. It is, of course, a prompt lift 
of the rod tip, but with considerable muscular 
restraint. When I try light trout fishing after a 
season of black bass and such things, I generally 
break off a few before I can settle down. 
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Casting? Trout fishing seldom demands the dis- 
tance used in salt water. Thirty feet with a light 
rod will handle most dry-fly and nymph angling. 
When throwing big streamers for big fish in big 
rivers, the technique is almost exactly the same 
as that used for salt water, and nearly all Florida 
fly fishermen adapt to that almost automatically. 


THERE ARE DAYS WHEN EVERY strike is a hooked 
fish and days when they strike short or somehow 
get off after a couple of tugs. It isn’t all just bad 
luck. A fish has as many ways of grabbing a lure 
as you have of grabbing a rod handle. 

With a single-hooked lure, the best bet is the 
gristly corner of a fish’s mouth, and thousands of 
words have been written in explaining ways a 
hook can be put there. The fly fishermen for tarpon 
make a pretty big deal of it. The delayed hook- 
setting business is very important for a fish coming 
up on a streamer from behind. A tarpon habitually 
turns one way or the other once he’s made his grab, 
and the hook is set just as he makes the turn, 
which should put it in the corner of his mouth 
most of the time. Pull it straight forward the 
instant he closes his yap and it'll probably come 
right out. 

There’s one type of take, regardless of the kind 
of fish, that makes hook setting very sketchy busi- 
ness with a single-hooked lure or bait. That comes 
when the fish strikes from dead ahead of the mov- 
ing lure, and although common sense indicates 
he’d thus hit the line or leader with his mouth 
before touching the bait itself, I've never heard 
much about that. It stands to reason he’d throw 
the lure up over his snout with a little luck. 

Then, there’s the fish that grabs so hard the 
hook or hooks don’t go in at all, and when he 
decides to let go, disappointed that it wasn’t good 
to eat, most fishermen wonder what happened. 
And when they don’t get the hook at all there are 
cases when fish will hang on for dear life, an exam- 
ple being the bass that even jumps with a plastic 
worm in his mouth—no hook contact. 

The strangest hooking problem I ever had occur- 
red last summer when I was fishing for freshwater 
trout. It was on a slow, clear stream. I was using 
nymps on very small hooks, and the strikes came 
in rapid succession. It wasn’t a matter of being too 
slow on the hook setting, or for that matter, being 
too quick. I’d feel a husky pull nearly every time, 
and several of the fish floundered or jumped a 
little on the surface before the fly popped out. I 
believe the final score was four fish from a total of 
approximately 30 strikes, and just as I was deciding 
I was doing something very wrong I met another 
fisherman and asked him how things were going. 

“Plenty of strikes,” he said, “but I just can’t 
keep them on today.” 

I felt better but I still don’t know what was 
going on. @ 


with just a little working space and a 
few common tools you can make 


yourself a real oldtime shootin’ iron 


Kitchen 


Table 
Kentucky 


M OST EVERYONE OF AN OUTDOOR turn of mind 
recognizes that the venerable sport of black 
powder burning is currently undergoing a spectac- 
ular revival. The devotees of this new-ancient sport 
range from the casual buy-a-gun-and-plink-arounder 
to the all-out purist to whom no detail is too small 
to escape notice. Most of us come somewhere in 
between, I believe, the opinions of wives and other 
non-muzzleloader shooting associates to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

There seems to be a sort of pattern to the course 
of the muzzleloader buff’s affliction. First, he obtains 
a rifle, most likely a percussion (or caplock), and 
the required minimum of gear to allow him to 
shoot. Next, he starts to tinker with various items 
of equipment, maybe casting a few rifle balls for 
openers. Then, he might make a nipple pick, a ball 
starter, a patch knife, a powder horn, and perhaps a 
hunting pouch, or “possibles bag.” It seems only 
natural, the direction having been set, that he sooner 
or later starts to think about the possibility of 
building a gun. 

Once this would have been close to the impossi- 
ble dream for most of us hack-and-hope hobbiests, 
lacking at least a couple of the requirements of a 
gun building craftsman: skill and know-how. But 
that is something the black powder boom has taken 
care of. Demand has resulted in a galaxy of gun 
kits that run the gamut from replicas of a river- 
boat gambler’s ace-in-the-hole derringer to the 
musket that fired Lexington’s shot heard round 
the world. 

As in other fields, when the pioneers show the 
way, a herd of followers jump on the wagon. As 
might be expected, there are some excellent gun 
kits available, quite a few fair to middlin’ ones, and 
a few which could charitably be classified as not 
quite up to snuff. 

This plethora of kits, coupled with enthusiastic 
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DIXIE STANDARD FLINTLOCK RIFLE—Assembled 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


advertising, adds up to confusion for the first timer. 
Having recently gone through the throes of select- 
ing a gun kit and putting it together, a few com- 
ments may be helpful. 

When my search for a suitable muzzleloader kit 
bogged down under the weight of indecision imposed 
by too many possibilities, I turned to a familiar 
source of information. For a number of years I 
have been an avid reader of the Dixie Gun Works’ 
encyclopedic catalog of black powder guns, parts, 
and related supplies. This 400-page, 1100-picture 
catalog is the best $2.00 worth of informative and 

(Text continued on page 13) 
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The Dixie #102 flint rifle kit as it comes 
from the box, The finished gun is about 75 
to 80 working hours in the future. A good 
part of the job was done on kitchen table, 
although a utility room work bench with a 
vise was handy for some tasks. To a first- 
timer, some parts of project seemed formi- 
dable, but weren’t bad when actually done. 


tapped barrel, so kit assembler is relieved of this 
chore. Some minor file work may be required to give 
exact fit, however. The tang is being draw filed to 
match top flat of the octagonal barrel. The tape is 
protection in case of any misdirected file strokes. 


| 
' 
The breech plug comes threaded to match the factory- 


Although the stock comes with the barrel channel inletted, 
some fitting is required. Inletting black (a make-it-your- 
self mixture of lampblack in oil may be substituted) is be- 
ing painted on breech end of barrel, which will be carefully 
eased into position on stock. Black rubs off on wood, mark- 
ing high spots which must be removed for proper barrel fit. 


and triangular file. Two notches on top of barrel are 
for sights, three below for tennons by means of which 
barrel is pinned to stock. Special files for dovetail- 
ing are available or you can grind one surface of tri- 
angle file smooth so you do not continue to deepen the 
groove as you file undercut sides of notch. Keep your 
file clean at all times; bits of metal imbedded in the 
grooves scar surface being worked on. Use a file card 
(cleaning brush) often. Blackboard chalk rubbed in the 


! 
| 
Five dovetail notches are cut in barrel, using hacksaw 
file helps prevent metal bits from sticking in grooves. 
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The three tennons, which are metal projections dove- 
tailed into underside of barrel, are drilled to take 
pin which goes through both stock and tennon to hold 
barrel and stock together. It's necessary to measure 
and drill carefully. Plastic wood is useful if ini- 
tial stock drilling goes astray. Tennon pins are cut 
and filed to a close fit in final phases of project. 


The lock is taken apart as first step in inletting. If you're unfamiliar with workings of gun lock, 
a sketch is helpful in getting it back together. Trace lockplate in position on stock and begin in- 
letting with a sharp chisel. A minimum amount of wood should be removed—just enough to allow free 
movement of parts. Spotting black will help fitting. A slip here can be repaired with plastic wood. 


The buttplate comes as a brass casting that needs 
a fair amount of elbow grease to bring to a prop- 
er fit. Buttplate and other brass parts should be 
polished to fine finish with progressively finer 
grades of emery cloth. Countersink screw holes in 
top and face so that screw heads do not protrude. 


a > Sa . 


The ramrod passes through three fittings, the thimbles, 
located below the barrel and spaced along a groove cut 
into the underside of the forearm. The rearmost of the 
thimbles requires some extra care in inletting to seat 
properly. All three thimbles are fastened to the stock 
by pins in the same manner in which barrel is attached. 
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(Continued from page 10) 

interesting black powder browsing material I know 
of. No one—newcomer muzzleloader or old hand 
—could go wrong by sending two bucks to Dixie 
Gun Works, Union City, Tennessee 38261 for a copy 
of their current catalog. 

Having decided to try a flintlock (I already have 
a factory-made percussion rifle in my collection), 
Dixie’s standard flint rifle kit #102 in .45 caliber 
looked like a reasonable bet. Some so-called kits are 
little more than a collection of parts that fit neatly 
together and require hardly more effort than turn- 
ing a screwdriver to produce a finished gun. Not 
so with the Dixie 102. With this kit, the really 
tough parts are done, like cutting the long, octag- 


Drilling hole for pin through stock and tennon requires care. 
Drill press would be good for this, but regular electric drill 
did an acceptable job. One of the trying moments of this pro- 
ject comes when hole is drilled through the side plate, stock, 
breech plug reinforcement, and lock plate. This accommodates 
bolt which holds lock on the gun. The lock plate hole must be 
tapped to accommodate bolt threads, which must also be cut by 
builder. Somewhat less of an effort is drilling the bolt hole 
through stock from tang into forward section of trigger plate. 
One other drilling job is putting vent hole from flash pan area 
into lower end of bore, angling through end of breech plug. 


The finishing touches. A couple of applications of 
Colonial Red stain followed by several well-rubbed 
coats of Tru-Oil gave stock a nice finish. The bar- 
rel and lock were blued with Brownell’s Oxpho-Blue, 
four successive applications of which gave a dark 
finish to the metal parts. Rust-browning of barrel 
is more traditional method of coloring muzzleload- 
er metal, but it is a little more trouble to apply, 
requiring that the piece be heated to obtain prop- 
er chemical action. Metal to be treated must first 
be thoroughly cleaned to remove all traces of oil. 
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onal barrel channel in the stock and drilling the 
ramrod channel, but there is a great deal of work 
to be accomplished before you have a shootable 
firearm. 

Turner Kirkland, honcho at Dixie, says, “I think 
that it will take about 60 hours of work to put a 
good Kentucky rifle together, provided you have 
had the background and experience. If you have 
put several of them together and still are more 
or less a beginner, then it will take 80 to 100 hours. 
A beginner on his first rifle may take up to 120 
hours to put a gun together.” 

Even though I resolved to log the time I spent 
on this initial gun-building effort, my bookkeeping 
soon fell by the wayside. Sometimes I’d polish on 
a brass fitting for a few minutes while watching 
TV or waiting for dinner and not bother to record 
it. Other times I’d work on the gun in the evening 
until way past my usual bedtime and be too sleepy 
to bother to write down how long I’d been working. 
But, for what it’s worth, I'd guess somewhere 
around 75 to 80 hours over a period of 4 months 
went into this gun. It is far from a master crafts- 
man’s job, I'll be the first to admit. In overall 
appearance it is decent enough, and it is an accur- 
ate and dependable piece. In addition, I learned 
to do some things that I didn’t know how to do 
before, and I wouldn’t take a good bit more than 
the $121.35 cost of the kit for this rifle. 

This is not intended to be a set of instructions for 
building a muzzleloader; the instruction sheet that 
comes with your kit takes care of that. But a few 
comments on different stages of construction should 
give you some idea of what you can expect if you 
do decide to tackle a muzzleloader kit project your- 
self. 

Now that my first gun-making project has been 
completed, I’m starting to think in terms of more 
of the same. It’s a great hobby—one that could get 
a grip on a person. As a matter of fact, on a recent 
woods ramble I came across this great-looking 
walnut tree on an old abandoned homesite, and 
there’s a special on Maslin locks.... @ 


Photo By Charles Dickey 
upon the waterfowlers themselves rests much of the responsibility for the future of 


Duck Hunting in Dixie 


HE DIVING DUCK CIRCLING a string of decoys in 

Tampa Bay collapsed when it intersected a cone 
of shot thrust from the barrel of a 12-gauge shot- 
gun, The excited hunter sent his golden retriever 
scrambling over the camouflaged gunnels to fetch 
his prize. 

When the eager retriever returned proudly to 
the boat with the scaup held gently, the hunter 
accepted it from his partner and decided to take a 
break in the morning shooting. As he poured strong 
coffee from his Thermos, he thought what an 
incredible chain of actions had to take place in order 
for him to pull his shotgun trigger. 

Last spring, as the minutes of daylight increased, 
mysterious glands in the eyes were stimulated in a 
flock of scaup. The flock became restless as the 
annual reproduction cycle became an impelling 
urge, forceful enough to cause the ducks to leave 
the lush Florida waters and migrate 7,000 miles to 
a remote section of Alaska. 

The males found females and the females found 
males. The pairs spread out along the edges of 
cold ponds and lakes to stake out territory and 
build nests. Through late spring and nearly through 
summer, the pair avoided predators and bravely 
weathered the elements to bring a new clutch of 
scaup into the world and prepare them for the 
long journey in the autumn to a new supply of 
food which would take them through the winter. 

The juveniles had little time for training for their 
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long trip to Florida. They had been soloing only a 
few weeks before their family unit joined up with 
other scaup for the great venture into the unknown, 
a venture that had finally taken one of them cross- 
country over the tempting spread of decoys on 
Tampa Bay. 

It was a fatal mistake! Nature does not always 
allow a second chance, and neither had the hunter. 
He’d waited until the scaup was in range, quickly 
raised his shotgun and swung past the head, and 
fired a load of high brass number 5 shot. 

Duck hunting has universal appeal, so much so 
that there are not enough ducks available each 
season for every hunter to shoot as many as he 
would like. So that all hunters might have an equal 
chance at the surplus which can be harvested with- 
out endangering the basic breeding flock for the fol- 
lowing spring, there are federal and state regula- 
tions limiting the hunter to so many days of gun- 
ning and a certain daily and possession bag. The 
hunter is also restricted in the methods he may 
use for shooting ducks. For instance, he cannot 
put out bait and legally shoot over it. Also, he 
cannot use live decoys. 

The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior sets a framework within which 
the states select certain options in setting seasons 
and bag limits. The framework is set only after 
consultation with state commissions and expensive 
surveys in the breeding grounds plus complicated 
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computer studies to determine by species the num- 
ber of ducks expected in the flyways in the fall. 
Political boundaries mean nothing to waterfowl 
but they are important to the Service. The United 
States has treaties with Mexico and Canada. Because 
the ducks mostly breed in Canada, and many winter 
in Mexico, shooting regulations must be worked 
out which are fair to hunters in all three nations. 
In establishing any federal or state regulations, 
the welfare of each species must be considered 
first. If a species is abundant, then hunters can 
crop from it without danger to the basic breeding 
flock. If a species is in short supply, nearly always 
because of habitat destruction, then there may be 
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no open season on it at all. For instance, scaup 
are in good supply, and in recent years the seasons 
and limits have been liberal. On the other hand, 
canvasbacks and redheads are down in continental 
numbers, and for several years the season has 
been closed or strict daily limits set. 

Florida has pioneered in the point system for 
establishing the daily limit, and many states have 
followed its lead. The point system is based on the 
idea that if a species is in good shape, a fair num- 
ber may be shot; if a species is down, perhaps 
one or two may be taken on a day’s hunt. Each 
species is assigned a basic point value. When you 

(Continued on next page) 
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By CHARLES DICKEY 


A thrilling sight to any duck hunter. a flock 
of mallards, in photo on opposite page, swings 
over tree-rimmed pond. The lesser scaup, leit 
above, is an abundant diving duck of the tid- 
al areas, Point system bag limit gives scaup 
hunters a bonus; “bluebills” are 10-pointers. 
Mallard, right above, is a favorite of water- 
fowlers and it ranks as the most widely known 
of the world’s webfooted game birds. To many 
avid hunters, nothing matches thrill of ducks 
coming in to decoys with “flaps down” to land. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
reach 100 points in a day of hunting, you are 
through for the day. 

Selected cropping by sex or species gives maxi- 
mum protection to the waterfowl plus maximum 
recreational opportunities to the hunter. Under 
the point system, a hunter pays a premium for 
shooting a hen (70 points), but if he selects green- 
heads only (25 points), he gets to shoot more 
mallards. 

For a limited species, such as the fulvous tree 
duck, the point value is so high that if the hunter 
bags one he is done for the day. For species that 
are more plentiful, he can shoot up to 10 per day 
if he is selective. For example, pintails, scaup, and 
teals are among the 10-point ducks this season. 

Broadly speaking, there are two types of ducks 
and many ways of hunting them. Puddle ducks, 
such as mallards and wood ducks, are mainly 
found in ponds, rivers and inland water. Their 
feet are located near the centers of their bodies, 
and when they launch they spring up and immedi- 
ately take to wing. At times, it seems as though 
they go almost straight up. 

Diving ducks use large bodies of water such as 
lakes and bays and coastal waters. Their legs are 
located near the backs of their bodies. To become 
airborne, they have to run and flap along the sur- 
face for a ways, much like a plane needs a running 
start. As their name implies, diving ducks forage 
deep for food. Puddle ducks generally feed in 
shallow water and go under by swinging their 
heads and necks down, with their centers as a 
pivot, and their tails straight up. 

Puddle ducks respond well to a hunter using a 
call—provided he is well practiced. Nearly all 
species of waterfowl are susceptible to decoys since 
they are social birds. However, scaup, canvas- 
backs and redheads respond much better than most. 
Some notoriously wary species such as the black 
duck may peel off to take a look at a string of 
decoys, but he may circle two or three times and 
continue his journey. If he does land, it may be at 
considerable distance from the decoys. 

Large numbers of decoys are used in open water 
for attracting diving ducks. The general rule is 
that the only limitation on numbers is how many 
a pair of hunters can put out and pick up. The 
more decoys bobbing around, the better the ducks 
respond. All of the decoys need not be lifelike. 
Simple silhouettes help, and bleach bottles mixed 
with decoys are almost as good as the decoys 
themselves. 

Decoys for diving ducks are arranged in differ- 
ent ways, depending on the main species the hunter 
wishes to attract. Ducks land into the wind, and 
often a clear “landing strip” is left in the center 
of the blocks. The blinds are usually about 30 
yards from the decoys. The decoys not only attract 
passing ducks; once the birds circle or start in, 
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the decoys draw the attention of the ducks and 
help keep their eyes off the blinds where the 
hunters anxiously wait. 

Both diving and puddle ducks are hunted from 
“pass shooting” stations. When a regular flight line 
is found by hunters, such as waterfowl passing 
low over an island on their way from a roosting 
area to feed, the hunters conceal themselves in 
bushes or under trees. The ducks are shot as 
they pass over. It is difficult shooting as the ducks 
are generally flying wide open. Just about all ducks 
fly faster than 40 miles an hour, and normal cruis- 
ing speed for some is 50 or 60. A “slow” flier moves 
at 50 or 60 feet a second. 

For most puddle-duck shooting, one or two dozen 
decoys are used. The blinds are located within 30 
yards of the decoys, and the birds are taken as they 
circle or set their wings to land. Many species of 
puddle ducks, particularly mallards, will range far 
from water to feed in harvested corn or soybeans. 
They generally feed at daybreak and at dusk. It 
helps pull them near your blind if you have decoys. 

There are a number of things all of us who like 
to hunt ducks can do to insure and enhance the 
sport. The easiest of all is to set an example of 
good sportsmanship by obeying the federal and 
state regulations. 

Ducks Unlimited is a national organization of 
waterfowl conservationists, with chapters in each 
state, dedicated to preserving and increasing the 
nesting grounds in Canada. Most of their money 
is spent buying and leasing wetlands and managing 
them for waterfowl] reproduction. Dedicated water- 


Putting out the decoys in a typical shallow water “dabbler” 
duck pond, below. Usually only a small number of decoys are 
required in this situation. Ducks frequently fly “wide open” 
when they go over pass shooting site, at right, thus offer- 
ing what many sportsmen believe to be an optimum challenge. 
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fowlers all over the nation are glad to donate their 
time and money to DU. 

As Florida is on the point system, the hunter 
who studies waterfowl is the one who will get 
the most shooting. 

It does not take long to learn the basics of identi- 
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fying dead ducks, those in hand. It’s another matter 
to instantly know what species has suddenly darted 
out of a fog and is in range. Early in the morn- 
ings and late in the afternoons the colors of ducks 
are usually not visible. The ducks, no matter how 
gaudy in hand, are seen in grays, or perhaps as a 
sudden black shadow. It takes considerable study 
and effort to learn to instantly recognize waterfowl 
by their silhouettes. 

There are other characteristics which can be 
recognized at a distance to give you a clue or a 
positive identification. Each species has a different 
wing beat. The flocks also have typical shapes for 
the various species. Sometimes their calls identify 
them, such as the wood duck whistle. 

It takes conscious study to master duck identifi- 
cation under all weather conditions, but it pays 
off in more shooting. When you knock down a 
bird with low point value, you know it’s a species 
with a healthy surplus. 

Along with learning to identify species, the sin- 
cere sportsman studies range and knows the capa- 
bilities of his shotgun and shells. Even tougher 
for him to learn are his own limitations in handling 
a shotgun on a fast-moving target. 

It is a tragedy to lose valuable waterfowl to 
crippling. One of the biggest reasons for crippling 
birds is that the hunter has little concept of dis- 
tance, or range. The average hunter is incapable 
of constantly killing ducks cleanly at distances 
greater than 40 or 45 yards. It is true that once in 
a while he will luck up and knock one down at 
60 yards. He will remember this one and brag 
about it all his life. But this one unlucky shot for 
ducks will cause him to cripple many birds. The 
hunter thinks he can bag another at 60 yards, but 
many wounded ducks will fly away before he ever 
brings another down cleanly. 

The skybuster—the idiot who shoots beyond his 
capabilities—destroys his sport and that of others. 
He represents a prevalent species and seems to be 
found in all waters which host waterfowl. 

Because of varying light conditions when duck 
hunting, range is difficult to learn. Identification 
of the ducks helps because when you identify the 
duck you know its size. There are several tricks to 
help yourself learn range. For instance, when you 
put out your decoys, place some singles at 40 yards 
from your blind. These marker decoys serve as 
range guides. With the exception of very high 
birds, any duck which flies inside your markers is 
in range. 

The armament race among those who manufac- 
ture shells does no service to the sport. Each year 
there are claims of more powerful shells with 
longer ranges. While a manufacturer may rightly 
claim that his shell is capable of killing a duck at 
60 or so yards, this in no way means the person 
who buys it is capable of cleanly killing a duck at 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
that distance. Extravagant claims by outdoor writ- 
ers of their prowess at downing a duck at an 
extreme range undoubtedly influence novice hunt- 
ers to attempt long shots. 

It takes a true sportsman to pass up shots beyond 
40 or 45 yards. There is always the temptation to 
say, “Maybe I'll luck up and hit him.” There are 
many days when the duck hunter sits waiting for 
hours with not a duck in sight. When one circles 
warily just out of range, the hunter who refuses to 
blast is the one who has respect for his quarry and 
his sport. There is an old saying that you can tell 
more about a man by spending a half day with 
him in a duck blind than a year in church. 

A sure way to reduce crippling loss is to use a 
retriever. Labrador retrievers are the most popular 
today at a time when more waterfowlers are using 
dogs. The golden retriever is a great favorite, and 
in some areas the Chesapeake is used. Springer 
spaniels are excellent water dogs, and some hunt- 
ers use Brittanies. While standard retriever breeds 
have the most style and dash for waterfowl, there’s 
nothing wrong with a utility dog if he’ll fetch your 
duck and keep you from losing him. For instance, 
setters used for pointing often convert easily to 
retrieving in water. 

Using a retriever adds to the fun of the hunt. 
In fact, with some sportsmen it becomes the num- 
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If a bird is out beyond effective range, a real sportsman 
will pass up the shot rather than risk only crippling his 
game. A well-trained retriever is major factor in cutting 
down the crippling loss of waterfowl. To many a huntsman, 
watching a good dog at work is main attraction of a hunt. 


ber one attraction. They get so they let someone 
else do the shooting and get their satisfaction from 
handling their dog. 

Another step to conserve waterfowl, one which 
has been a long time coming, is the gradual move 
to replace lead shot with steel shot. Since the turn 
of the century it has been well known that dabbling 
ducks pick up spent shot from the marshes where 
it falls from hunters’ guns. When the shot is swal- 
lowed, it lodges in waterfowl gizzards and the 
birds die slowly of lead poisoning. 

Although biologists and ammunition manufac- 
turers do not agree on the annual losses from lead 
poisoning, some reputable biologists say it is as 
high as 3 million ducks a year. A recent report 
from Louisiana states that geese are also killed 
from ingesting lead shot. 

For about a dozen years, some ammunition man- 
ufacturers have been trying to find a substitute 
for lead shot. It has been difficult because few 
elements or compounds duplicate the unique qual- 
ities of lead with economic feasibility. Steel shot 
is the best answer so far, and it has been used in 
wide and varied experiments. In fact, steel shot 
must be used on many federal wildlife refuges, 
including those in Florida where hunting is allowed. 
At this time, it looks as though steel shot will be 
required for most or selected areas by next year, 
possibly starting with an entire flyway. Whenever 
it is implemented, it will be a great step for sports- 
men—and the ducks. 

Waterfowl are a renewable resource which will 
continue in good numbers under proper manage- 
ment. Each hunter, in many little but important 
ways, can help determine the future of duck 
hunting. © 
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The Cardinal 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


OR MOST OF THE GRAY, late autumn day the chill, 
F gusty rains had pounded the hillside thickets and 
woodlands. Now the storm had moved on, leaving 
in its wake a countryside forlorn, sodden, and 
threadbare. Being stormbound the first day was not 
too inspiring an introduction to new country. It 
was with determination to salvage as much as 
possible from an already fairly well spent after- 
noon, therefore, that I hit off down the sandy track 
in back of the house. 

“Pit, pit, pit.” The sharp, metallic sound coming 
from a patch of brush along the roadside demanded 
attention. Then suddenly, there he was, perched on 
a branch in the underbrush, crimson plumage a 
brilliant blaze against the drab backdrop. Never, 
I thought, had I seen a bird of such brilliant color- 
ation. Although previously I had known the species 
only through the pages of the field guides, it being 
alien to my native Northwest, there was no doubt 
about the cardinal’s identity. 

How true, the old bit about the first impression 
being the lasting one. Although the encounter 
took place many years ago, seldom do I see a red- 
bird that my thoughts don’t flit at least momen- 
tarily to that chill, rain-soaked thicket and my first 
contact with the cardinal. 

As much at home in urban yard and garden as 
in the myrtle thickets and cypress strands, the 
cardinal is surely the most widely recognized of 
Florida’s birds. The “splitters” among the scientifi- 
cally-minded bird watchers recognize a Florida sub- 
species of the more common Eastern Cardinal. To 
most of us, a redbird is a redbird, however, and 
even the professionals admit you can’t readily 
distinguish the two in the field. 

In an earlier day, the cardinal was considered 
a typically southern bird. Sometime after the mid- 
1800’s, it became apparent that the species was 
extending its range northward. Now it is well 
established as a resident over the eastern United 
States, into southern Ontario, and at least as far 
west as North Dakota. 

Although widely distributed throughout Florida, 
the cardinal shows a decided preference for thick, 
shrubby cover. It is seldom encountered in the 
open pinelands free of a brushy understory, for 
example, or in the open prairies. Hedges and low, 
dense decorative plantings of shrubbery are attrac- 
tions in urban sections. 

Nesting activities in the state begin in early 
April and extend into the early part of the summer. 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 
As their choice of habitat suggests, nests are usually 
constructed in heavy cover of vines, shrubbery, or 
thick trees, seldom more than 12 feet or so above 
the ground and usually well below that level. 

The usual clutch is 3 or 4 eggs, whitish of back- 
ground color with specks and splotches of various 
shades of brown. Incubation is relatively short, 
requiring about 12 days. The female handles most 
of the incubation chore, although the male has 
been noted on the nest in infrequent instances, 
taking a short turn at the task. Within 9 or 10 days 
of hatching, the young are usually ready to leave 
the nest. Second and third broods are common, and 
as many as five broods may be brought off in a 
single season. 

Insects make up a substantial proportion of the 
cardinal’s diet, especially of the young birds, but 
vegetable material—seeds, fruits, and grain—of a 
great variety of both wild and cultivated plants 
soon becomes more important. Such plant material 
composes about 70 percent of the adult bird’s diet. 
Among the more popular yard and garden bird 
feeder habitués, these birds show a decided pref- 
erence for sunflower seeds over many of the other 
grains and seeds in the usual bird feeder mixtures. 

The species has a pleasing repertoire composed 
of a variety of rich, somewhat flutelike notes. A 
sharp, lisping chip or tic, oft repeated in a metallic- 
toned, staccato delivery is another common call of 
the cardinal. 

Although there may be some shifting about in a 
given locality as the food supply changes, cardinals 
are nonmigratory. 

Its cheery song, brilliant coloration, animated 
antics, and fondness for harmful insects and weed 
seeds make the cardinal a favorite throughout its 
wide and growing range. ® 
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Fr. BOATMEN TRAILERING THEIR RIGS along the 
Tamiami Trail (U.S. 41) as it shoots like an 
arrow west of Miami to the Florida west coast real- 
ize they’re skirting boating territory. That they 
don’t is understandable. The Trail, built in the 
late 1920s, a monument to man’s dogged persist- 
ence in overcoming nature, slices through the south- 
ern part of the Everglades, then part of the Big 
Cypress Swamp, and in the latter third of its 100- 
odd mile journey skirts the edge of the mangrove 
country. 

However, there’s really nothing to indicate this 
is boating country, for the sawgrass-and-mangrove 
landscape is far from nautical-appearing. But, for 
the venturesome few who have probed this sparsely 
settled area, the secret’s out. There are small boat 
“cricks” rubbing elbows with the Trail that offer 
boating adventures for those who aren’t afraid and 
have the time to explore uncharted waters. 

These “cricks” are not big motor waters. They’re 
tailored for small craft—10- to 16-foot boats pow- 
ered by 6- to 25-horsepower motors. You can, in 
a few cases, get bigger boats down the “cricks,” 
but most of the luxury boats are not for this type 
of cruising. Often they draw too much water, and 
mangrove noggin knockers play havoe with wind- 
shields and cabin tops as well as noggins. It’s open 
skiff terrain, ideal for those who like the feel of 
wind in their faces, plenty of elbow room, and aren’t 
in a hurry. 

This unusual boating country results from the 
construction of the Trail, so engineered that it 
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if you're the venturesome type 


you will love the challenge of ... 


Small 
Boat 
Cricks 


crosses the headwaters of little streams that have 
meandered southward into the Gulf of Mexico for 
centuries. When the highway was built, these 3- to 
6-mile creeks were vital waterways. Many were 
hacked laboriously clear to serve as supply routes 
to reach the work crews. There was no other way 
of penetrating the trackless country. 

With the completion of the road, the creeks were 
forgotten except by the Seminoles and a few old- 
time white settlers, for this portion of Collier 
County was, and still is, scantly populated. As 
always, nature quickly reclaimed her own. Now, 
many of these same Gulf-bound waterways are 
blocked with hurricane debris, sometimes closed by 
the ever-spreading mangroves until the waters are 
only fish passages. However, there are some that 
are still navigable by small boats. 

Canals are important links in reaching the man- 
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grove creeks, and Florida has suffered from plenty 
of canal digging in the past, as the real estate 
interests sold and sold “waterfront property”— 
sometimes not very close to the water. 

The canals resulted from the construction of 
roads, for in the billiard-table terrain of south 
Florida, ditches have been dug to get fill material 
for the bases of highways. And a ditch soon fills with 
water to become a canal, sometimes navigable, 
sometimes not. 

A typical highway-drainage canal is the one 
paralleling the farm road running north of the 
Tamiami Trail a short distance east of the hamlet 
of Ochopee, 70-odd miles west of Miami. This canal 
is linked to Turner’s River, a waterway leading to 
Chokoloskee Bay and Island, bordering the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

There’s a rough ramp near the Tamiami Trail 
bridge of the Turner’s River canal where you can 
launch and follow the canal and twisting river to 
Chokoloskee Bay. 

Turner’s River is named for Captain Richard 
Turner, who homesteaded on it in the 1870s after 
seeing the terrain years earlier during the Seminole 
Wars. 

In 1857, Turner guided Captain John Parkhill’s 
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Fishing in mangrove creek, at far left, is fishing in 
tight quarters, but the fish are there. Both snook and 
tarpon frequent mangrove streams. When they hit, they 
mean business, as this angry tarpon proves in the pho- 
to at left. The mangrove tunnel, above, is a trademark 
of the mangrove creeks. The exploring fisherman always 
faces the question, Where does it lead? This is small 
boat water best suited to angler who isn’t in a hurry. 


company of Florida Mounted Volunteers (of course, 
they went by boat this time) on a successful raid 
in the area during the Third Seminole Indian War. 
The troops paddled boats 9 miles up the river, then 
marched through the swamps to higher ground. 
It was a rugged trip. After discovering and destroy- 
ing several Indian villages, they ran into an ambush 
and Parkhill was killed. After retreating 15 miles, 
his men buried him in the mangroves and eventu- 
ally found their way out of the mangrove jungles. 

Today you can work your way down the same 
river under much more peaceful conditions, event- 
ually finding your way to Chokoloskee Bay and 
the island of the same name, which, although 
settled in the 19th century when Miami was in 
diapers, did not join the 20th until the 1950s, when 
a bridge and causeway were built linking the 
settlement to the mainland near the little town of 
Everglades. 

Like all mangrove cruises, the trip down Turner’s 
River is a fascinating experience. For the first few 
miles, you seem to be cruising in the Everglades, 
for head-high sawgrass lines the banks and in this 

(Continued on next page) 
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fresh water area black bass fishing is good at 
times. Then the river begins to twist and turn 
through the mangrove country, here and there 
displacing underwater obstacles but gradually 
maintaining a mnarrow-but-deep channel which 
widens as you approach the sea. It’s a respectable 
river by the time you round the last bend, cruise 
past the ancient Indian shell mounds, and sight the 
open water of the bay. 

If you proceed to Chokoloskee Island, don’t fail 
to stop at Smallwood’s General Store, established 
by C. S. “Ted” Smallwood, Chokoloskee pioneer, in 
the early 1900s. It’s a bit of the 19th century which 
has lingered into the Space Age. Standing on high 
pilings—hurricane insurance—the weatherbeaten 
structure, once painted bright red, is intriguing. 
You can land at the docks nearby. There’re also 
other docks at local fish camps on the island. The 
island is a jumping off place for fishermen heading 
into the mangrove wilderness of this part of the 
Ten Thousand Islands, which is in the Everglades 
National Park. The waters are noted for snook, 
redfish (channel bass), tarpon, jack crevalle, lady- 
fish, speckled trout (weakfish), and other saltwater 
species. 

Not as picturesque, yet a means of boating from 
the Trail to salt water, is the canal paralleling 
Florida State Road 29, which runs from LaBelle 
south through Immokalee to Everglades, its term- 
inal point on Chokoloskee. There’s a boat launch- 
ing ramp just south of the junction of Florida 29 
and the Trail (U.S. 41) near the Collier County 
Welcome Station. You can launch here, cruise 4 
miles to the outskirts of Everglades, then proceed 
to Chokoloskee Bay and the Gulf of Mexico by 
picking up the Barron River, which passes through 
the little hamlet. The Florida 29 canal is more 
famous for its snook fishing than as a boating water- 
way. 

The most challenging and most difficult trip is 
down the Fakahatchee, once the route of rum- 
runners smuggling firewater during Prohibition. 
The little gas station-restaurant called Big Cypress 
Bend actually is at the headwaters of the Faka- 
hatchee River. 

With the permission of the operator, you can 
manhandle light boats into a short canal, dug years 
ago, that leads to a shallow, tide-influenced mud 
lake. On high tide, normally, you can plane a 
light boat across the lake, but on low tide you dig 
mud. However, it’s not a large body of water, and 
you can pole across it if necessary. Once you're 
clear of the mud lake, you're in what’s called the 
“main branch” of the Fakahatchee. 

The Fakahatchee’s “main branch” would be 
unnavigable except that for years, Joe Simmons, 
operator of Big Cypress Bend, kept it cleared with a 
chain saw in order to take fishing parties to Faka- 
hatchee Bay. But at best, the river is well supplied 
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with low limbs, spider webs, mangrove tunnels, and 
tight turns you can’t make without stopping and 
reversing. It’s a haunting, beautiful, wild terrain 
where snook and tarpon abound at certain times 
of the year. 

The mangroves have been brutally battered by 
past hurricanes, and stretches of gaunt, gray trees 
indicate where the storms passed. Mainly, it’s dense, 
green mangroves, however, with birdlife that sel- 
dom lingers when your motor is heard. 

The Fakahatchee twists and turns through dense 
mangrove jungles until it suddenly opens on wider 
waters about a mile from Fakahatchee Bay, a 
sprawling body of water that you can cross to 
enter the mangrove creeks that flow directly into 
the Gulf. But watch out when you leave the nar- 
row Fakahatchee and enter the broad part of the 
river. The channel snakes from shore to shore, 
twisting and turning among the numerous oyster 
and sand bars. Hit one full bore and you'll stop 
fast! 

Exploring Fakahatchee Bay can be fun, but watch 
out. It’s shallow in places—mud and oyster bars— 
and you can get in trouble on low tides. Fishing 
sometimes is fantastic, particularly when schools 
of redfish move into the huge bay. 

Farther west along the Tamiami Trail is the 
canal that’s all that’s left of the Fakaunion river. 
Once, it, too, was a picturesque, winding mangrove 
stream, but it’s gone forever now, The canal, which 
also exends for miles north of the highway into 
the Fakahatchee and Big Cypress Swamp, is one 
of the chief causes of the water problem in the 
area. There’s a boat ramp, courtesy of real estate 
developers, where you can launch. Although this 
is not fascinating mangrove cruising—no ditch ever 
is—you can use it to reach the portion of the man- 
grove wilderness between the Fakahatchee and 
Blackwater rivers. 
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Blackwater River, once reachable only from the 
sea, now can be a delightful cruise as a result of 
the channel dug from the Collier-Seminole State 
Park marina to the main river. Camping boatmen 
find this an ideal base. Collier-Seminole is a very 
popular winter camping park, and the winter is 
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Often you can‘t make the turn in a mangrove 
creek without stopping and maneuvering, as 
in photo at left. Sometimes it's more sensi- f 
ble to pole when you are unceriain of where 
you're going. above. The first few miles of 
Turner’s River run through sawgrass, right, 
mindful of Everglades located farther east. 
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the best time to explore mangrove creeks because 
of the absence of bugs. 

Although very easy to reach because of the canal, 
Blackwater River retains the charm of an aimless 
mangrove stream, Clearing the canal, you begin 
cruising the dark stream. Colored a mahogany 
black by the tannic acid from the mangrove roots 
and because of the black bottom, the river is appro- 
priately named. 

It twists through the dense mangroves, which 
march endlessly along the banks like a conquering 
army. They do conquer for they’re constantly fight- 
ing the sea to create new land and stabilize what 
is there, with their aerial roots. Surprisingly, they 
demand salt, or they can’t survive. 

As you cruise slowly towards the sea, the river 
widens, achieving good size for a mangrove stream. 
Then abruptly you enter a nameless bay which 
for years was almost impassable except on a very 
high tide, because of numerous oyster bars. Now, 
there’s a channel leading into Gallivan Bay. This 
area is one of the prime fishing grounds of the Ten 
Thousand Islands, although because it can be 
reached from Marco Island, the fishing pressure 
has become enormous as more and more people 
crowd onto the formerly thinly populated island. 

There’s one other mangrove waterway you can 
explore if you have a boat that doesn’t need a 
ramp. This one is the canal paralleling Florida 
State Road 92, which runs from U.S. 41 just west of 
Collier-Seminole State Park to Marco Island, the 
Miami Beach of the Gulf coast. If you can get your 
boat into the water, you can cruise down to Good- 
land Bay and Big Marco River. 

For small boat adventures, cruising south Flor- 
ida’s small boat cricks can’t be beat. But you've 
got to be the venturesome type. @ 


’M THE OCHLOCKONEE Hunt Club cook. Our Lib- 
| erty County Hilton camp is 18 miles from Carra- 
belle and about a mile from the Ochlockonee River 
on State Road 67, in the midst of good fishing and 
hunting grounds in the Apalachicola National For- 
est. 

To suit my group, any meal must have a familiar- 
styled dish that Floridians will eat. At the least, it 
must be one they recognize. Other than that, the 
meals are adventures in Cajun cooking. I learned 
from my mother on False River, Oscar, Louisiana, 
where I was raised. What to cook is never a prob- 
lem. There’s fresh mullet, other fish, and an abun- 
dance of raw oysters in Carrabelle. There’s plenty 
of bream, crappie, bass, and catfish in the Ochlock- 
onee, and even red-finned pike in the canals and 
creeks. A mess of squirrel is only five minutes 
away on the nearest oak hill—and deer just as 
nearby. 

Cooking for a small bunch of friends is really 
family-style. One in the family won’t eat anything 
with tomatoes in it; yet, he’ll drown a lot of things 
in ketchup. Another won’t eat squirrel. One won’t 
eat anything with hot pepper in it; yet, he’ll cover 
a raw oyster on a cracker with hot sauce. Break- 
fast is a circus; eggs are wanted scrambled, hard, 
flipped-over and don’t-matter. 

To please this bunch, I custom cook according 
to the tastes of those staying overnight. For every- 
body, a fried fish dinner, cheese grits, hushpuppies, 
and baked beans or potato salad is fine. Dessert is 
seldom served; however, there’s always Georgia 
cane syrup and Florida palm or tupelo honey for 
sopping on bread. 

Breaded pork chops at the Liberty Hilton are the 
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a true artist in the kitchen serves 
up tantalizing fare as the... 


Hunt 
Club 
Cook 


By CLARENCE BIZET 
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Good game cookery starts with the proper care of meat in the 
field (top left), Author Clarence Bizet, lower left, learned 
the basics of Cajun cooking from his mother at home on False 
River, Oscar, Louisiana. He gives a few good basic camp fare 
directions, calls a sense of humor one of the essential char- 
acteristics of a camp cook. Even when things don’t go quite 
as planned on the hunt, a generous bait of good camp cooking 
does a lot toward brightening things up around the campsite. 


same as in the kitchen—except, they go good with 
Cajun fricasseed potatoes. 

I trim the fat off the chops and render it. The 
cracklings are good and the rendered lard is used 
to fry my flour and stock to make a Cajun roux 
or gravy paste. Fry a spoonful or two of flour in 
two or three spoonfuls of lard until it is brown 
and is sending an aroma curling through the camp. 
To make fricasseed potatoes, add, for six heavy 
eaters, two medium-sized onions, chopped garlic, 
and bell pepper—fresh or flakes—and allow two 
potatoes for each person. 

After the onions are fried “clear,” add water 
slowly and stir gravy as it thickens. Make sure 
the flour doesn’t ball up. Simmer the thick gravy 
for five minutes and add 1-inch cubed potatoes. 
Salt and pepper to taste. Let a finnicky one taste- 
test. Cover the potatoes with water and set on a 
low fire to simmer until tender. This dish suits 
everybody because it is good with or without hot 
sauce. The gravy is great just heaped on top of a 
slice of bread. 

Venison stew, fried venison chops, or a venison 
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roast satisfies everybody because I can vary my 
gravies to suit those who are there. 

I put two spoonfuls of lard in a stew pot and let 
the meat simmer until all the natural juices make 
a delicious stock. It can be used as is or for making 
Cajun roux. As the stock is, add salt, black pepper, 
a bay leaf, meat, stew herbs, and vegetables. Car- 
rots, potatoes, bell peppers, celery and tomatoes 
are good additions. 

Let the vegetables simmer and absorb the natural 
juices of the venison. Add water if the gravy 
threatens to burn or appears to be too thick. Serve 
when the vegetables are tender. 

Rice, potato salad, and cornbread will bring 
everybody to the table on first call. 

The potato salad contains almost anything I feel 
like putting in it. Besides the standard boiled eggs, 
onions, mustard, mayonnaise, and pickles, I add 
pickle juice to help moisten the ingredients and 
give the salad a sweet and sour tinge. 

Venison roast is a favorite at the camp, In a big 
pot, I put the fresh ham or any other roast and 
cover it with water. Enough salt and pepper and 
two or three medium-sized onions are added to 
the water. For garlic lovers, I poke pieces of garlic 
deep in the roast. Then I set the fire so the burner 
just stays lit and begin cooking the roast the night 
before. The last one up that night turns the fire 
off. Immediately after breakfast, I put the roast on 
again and go hunting. When we come in for lunch 

(Continued on next page) 
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and supper, the camp is filled with the aroma of 
good eating. 

The venison chops can be fried, but they’re great 
in a sauce piquante (hot), too. Again, I make a 
roux with about two spoonfuls of flour and fry the 
flour until brown. I add onions, bell peppers, garlic, 
a can of whole tomatoes or enough tomato paste 
to make the gravy reddish brown. Fry this until the 
onions are clear. Next come the green or red hot 
peppers or hot sauce—to taste. 

Slowly adding water, I stir the gravy as it sim- 
mers for 5 minutes. The chops are put in the gravy 
and covered with water. Then I set the fire down 
low and let the chops simmer until tender. In a 
cast iron pot, the meat is tender sooner than you 
think. Serve with potato salad, greens, and rice. 

That sauce piquante venison chop dish is the 
favorite of one of our members, “Frog.” He eats 
and eats and eats, then sits patting his balloon 
stomach saying, “Cajun! Cajun! Cajun!” 

Here’s an adventurous supper dish that con- 
tains the familiar cornbread and pork sausage 
ingredients. It was developed by home economists 
of the Florida Department of Agriculture and Con- 
sumer Services’ Division of Marketing. On a rainy 
or windy day when the bunch has to stay in, put 
’em to work fixing this supper. Baked beans doc- 
tored with chili powder, Georgia cane syrup, and 
bacon strips will round out your meal. 

This dish takes a little time to prepare, but 
there’s a way to get some help. I just ask, “Who’s 
got a sharp knife? I need one to chop these things 
up.” 

Three or four volunteer, “I’ve got a blade here. 
What you want cut?” They do it themselves because 
they’re afraid you might dull their blade. 

This “Sunday Night Supper” calls for a pound 
and a half of good pork sausage. Have one of the 
blademen cut that into about 14 slices. To be home- 
economist-exact, use 14% cups of chopped onions, 
14 cup of chopped green peppers, 3 cups of chop- 
ped fresh tomatoes, a 6- ounce can of tomato paste, 
% teaspoon of salt, % teaspoon of black pepper, 
% teaspoon basil, % teaspoon oregano, 4% cup of 
grated Parmesan cheese, a 12-ounce package of 
corn muffin mix, and a cup of grated Cheddar 
cheese. 

Lightly brown the sausage patties in a skillet 
and drain them on paper towels. About now, you 
have three ingredient choppers hollering, “Move 
over, you’re trying to hog the whole table. Cajun, 
you sure all this stuff goes in here? How long does 
it take to cook this supper?” 

Ignore the choppers. Drain all but 2 tablespoons 


It's meat in the pot or a shirttail on the door for hunt 
club members. Cookstove magic helps to restore the inner 
man, but only time can heal the galling memory of a buck 
missed and a shirtiail excised with ceremonial flourish! 
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of drippings from the skillet. Add onions and green 
peppers and cook until tender but not brown. Add 
the next six ingredients and simmer 5 minutes. 

Mix the Parmesan cheese and corn muffin mix; 
then follow the directions on the muffin box. Spread 
the cornmeal mixture in a greased shallow baking 
dish. (The official procedure says a 2-quart baking 
dish.) Arrange half of the sausage patties on top 
of the corn muffin mixture. Cover that with the 
seasoned tomato mixture—fresh tomatoes, tomato 
paste, salt, pepper, basil, and oregano. Next, arrange 
the remaining pork patties on top of everything. 
Bake for 20 minutes in a 400-degree oven. Now, 
sprinkle the Cheddar cheese on top and bake for 
10 more minutes. It’s ready when the cornbread 
rises through the ingredients and looks like regu- 
lar cornbread, 

You need only one more ingredient to be a camp 
cook: a sense of humor. If one meal went by with- 
out someone saying, “Mercy! Old Claude (one of 
our hunting dogs) would turn his nose up at this 
stuff. Next time, I’m going to Carrabelle,” I’d quit 
and let someone else do the cooking! @ 
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Home Remedy for Ailing Guns 


avoid the slow, costly process of professional gun repair—home-cure your 


problems with simple tools and a helpful word from a master gunsmith 


OOD PROFESSIONAL GUNSMITHS are fast becoming 
like yesteryear blacksmiths; they are hard to 
find. 

Many gun shops and sporting goods stores claim 
services of a professional gunsmith, but, mostly, 
these are relatively limited work experience tech- 
nicians. They are able to satisfactorily turn out 
such gunsmithing jobs as installing metallic and 
basic scope sights, fitting gunsling swivels and 
recoil pads, replacing broken parts with factory 
duplications, and doing kindred run-of-the-mill 
work, but are generally lacking in the knowledge 
and skill demanded by highly technical, really 
complicated gunsmithing work. Even so, most have 
all they can do keeping up with the simple gun- 
smithing jobs brought to them by shooters. 

Similarly, good gunsmiths of national reputation 
also have all the custom work they can do. Quite 
frequently they must decline certain specialized 
jobs in order not to create an overwhelming work 
backlog. Those who do custom stockmaking and 
action assembly work habitually impress on their 
customers that delivery of a finished job will take 
weeks or months. Some set delivery date a year or 
more from date of job acceptance. They know that 
really good work takes time. 

Costs of gunsmithing services are fast going 
up, too. Job charges are approximately double what 
they were 10 years ago. 

It is fast becoming necessary and economically 
advantageous for an owner of several guns to do 
basic maintenance work himself—which is the way 
most professional gunsmiths started. 

Unfortunately, comprehensive gunsmithing in- 
struction books published in this century have 
been few. Simply, many fine gunsmiths, true artis- 
ans in their chosén trade, have lacked the literary 
ability to put their knowledge in writing for the 
benefit of posterity. Only a few have possessed the 
talent combination of gunsmithing expertise and 
ability to clearly describe job procedures in writing. 
Seldom are there new—really worthy—gunsmithing 
book titles to review. 

For years, Gunsmithing by Roy Dunlap, The 
Modern Gunsmith (two companion volumes) by 
James V. Howe, Modern Gunsmithing by Clyde 
Baker, and Home Gun Care and Repair by P. O. 
Ackley have been the major gunsmithing guidance 
texts for both professionals and amateurs. Dunlap’s 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


book, published in 1950, sold more than fifty thou- 
sand copies. I was among the many lucky pur- 
chasers. 

Now Roy Dunlap has written a companion book 
to his famous Gunsmithing hardback book cover 
title. 

In Gun Owner’s Book of Care, Repair and 
Improvement, Dunlap explains in clear, uncompli- 
cated language what needs to be done to keep each 
type of sporting firearm in tip top condition—and, 
more important, how to do it. 

More than 250 excellent quality close-up illu- 
strations contribute to text clarity. 

Although written for the gun owner who wants 
to undertake common gunsmithing jobs himself, 
the reader who wants to delve into advanced 
repairs, gun improvements, and metalworking will 
likewise find all he needs in Part II of the one- 
volume text. 

As a professional gunsmith, Dunlap has long 
been nationally recognized as one of the best custom 
gunsmiths in the United States. 

“Roy Dunlap is a top-notch gunsmith and gun 
builder,” firearms authority and technical writer 
Jack O’Connor has publicly stated, and many other 
authorities, including the technical staff of the 
National Rifle Association, echo O'Connor’s senti- 
ments, 

Interested in guns from early boyhood, Dunlap 
subsequently was small arms full armorer with 
the U. S. Army, worked for the British 8th Army 
in Egypt, and still found time to win awards and 
establish national records with high power rifles 
of his own improvement. Dunlap was on the 
United States Palma Team for three years, a not- 
able achievement in itself. 

After World War II, Roy Dunlap opened his own 
custom gunmaking business, specializing in super- 
accurate rifles and furnishing tournament-winning 
rifles to members of Marine Corps and Army units 
engaged in world competition. He also made cus- 
tom big game rifles for various royal personalities 
who hunted for sport. 

No shooter in his right mind should ever attempt 
to modify or smooth a rough or otherwise disliked 
rifle or shotgun trigger pull without knowing exactly 
how to go about the job—yet, many such home 
gunsmithing jobs are attempted without all-import- 

(Continued on next page) 
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ant basic understanding of the working principles of 
different types of triggers, and their critical con- 
tact points. That’s why many, many trigger mecha- 
nisms, needing only judicious adjustment or smooth- 
ing, are ruined or made functionally unsafe by 
overly ambitious amateur gunsmiths! 

In his book, Dunlap takes great care in describ- 
ing proper trigger adjustments for various types 
and specific models of firearms. Particular emphasis 
and photo illustrations are given such popular 
models as the Winchester Model 70, Remington 
Model 700, Sako and Mauser bolt-actions, the Sav- 
age Model 99 and Ruger lever-actions, Winchester 
Models 12 and 21 shotguns, and common .22 rim 
fire rifles. 

An owner of a Model 70 bolt-action big game 
rifle, for example, is cautioned never to attempt to 
modify that rifle’s sear angle and surface, only the 
trigger. The value of such precise work-step instruc- 
tions by a qualified professional simply cannot be 
calculated, 

Lever-action rifles are very popular among deer 
hunters. Especially popular are the Marlin 336, 
Savage 99 and Winchester 94 versions. In one model 
or another, they are to be found wherever deer 
hunters gather. They also are subject to common 


A highly recommended volume for your gun library. 
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Gun Owners Book 
of Care, Repair and 
Improvement 


= Over 350 step-by-step Photographs 
PLUS Twelve-step Checkering Clinic 
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lever-action family ills, and frequently can benefit 
from some specialized treatment. 

As Dunlap points out, there is a lot of parts 
friction to overcome each time the shooter levers 
the rifle’s action to feed a cartridge or extract a 
fired case, and the lever of a lever-action rifle does 
not give any excess power for extracting a fired 
cartridge case that has swelled to a tight chamber 
fit. Also, in the mechanical functioning of the 
action itself, many parts tend to scrape when they 
should be smoothly sliding. Trigger pulls likewise 
are commonly rough or too heavy. 

Besides providing excellent step-by-step photo- 
graphs, Dunlap tells how to make lever-action 
rifles perform at peak efficiency. 

Dunlap also points out in his book that auto- 
loading pistols are great when they do what they’re 
supposed to do but can be awfully provoking when 
they fail to function properly! The author then 
goes on to describe a half dozen or so malfunctions 
common to autoloading pistols, and how to remedy 
each. Tuning-up of revolvers also receives compre- 
hensive coverage, 

The Winchester Model 12 slide-action repeating 
shotgun has long been recognized as one of the 
most reliable multiple-firing shotguns ever designed. 
Seemingly, Model 12’s rarely wear out, primarily 
because Winchester engineers created a simple, 
dependable operating mechanism, and made pro- 
vision for owners to periodically remove any devel- 
oping looseness between barrel and receiver assem- 
blies merely by removing a locking tab and read- 
justing barrel fit. Dunlap illustrates this component 
part in his book, and tells how to utilize it. 

In addition, the author calls attention to the often 
overlooked fact that accumulating gritty dirt and 
grease in locking recess areas can eventually cause 
headspace—and breech gas blowback on firing— 
in the Winchester Model 12 and other pump-action 
shotguns. He explains in clear detail where to look 
for such residue and gives the most thorough 
methods of loosening and removing it. Close-up 
illustrations make procedural steps perfectly clear. 
On Page 120, for example, separate photos pinpoint 
the critical areas of trigger mechanism and breech- 
block bolt recesses where dirt tends to accumulate 
and ultimately interfere with gun operation. 

Loose shotgun fore-ends, a common problem 
among both single and double-barrel models, receive 
their own special attention in Gun Owner’s Book 
of Care, Repair and Improvement. The common 
causes of fore-end looseness are explained, and the 
necessary correction work-steps are advanced. 

Aside from brand preference and choice of stand- 
ard or high velocity shotshell loads in needed shot 
size, few shotgunners give thought to the ammuni- 
tion they use. As a result, many make themselves 
vulnerable to unaccountable malfunctions of their 
shotguns. 

As Dunlap explains, there are variations in shell 
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Florida Hunting Licenses 


Exempt—Residents 65 years of age and over and all 
children under 15. 


Issued from the offices of County Tax Collectors and 
authorized sub-agents. Costs include issuing fees. 


Resident Senior Citizen Certificate—No charge 


Resident, Annual 
Series AK—Hunting-Fishing Combination, 


Series I—Home County 
Series J—Other than Home County 


Non-Resident 
Series L—State, Annual 
Series M—State, 10-day Continuous .... 
Series M!1—County, Annual, Owners of and 
paying taxes on at least 3000 


Resident or Non-Resident, Annual 
Series H—For hunting on licensed private 
hunting preserves only 
Archery Season Permit 


Issued from Office of Commission, Tallahassee 
Series Y—Guide, required for guiding 
hunting parties 
Alien Hunting 


rims (in both material and dimensions) and in 
existing headspace of guns. Failure to extract or 
eject, or both, may lead the shooter to conclude 
that the gun is at fault. The author then shares the 
secrets he has learned about adjusting shotguns 
and matching them individually to the ammunition 
best suited to their trouble-free performance. 

Having completely refinished many gunstocks in 
my time, I have long felt that I know most of the 
professional secrets of sanding and refinishing such 
components, but gunsmith Dunlap shares one sec- 
ret in regard to efficient, neat sanding of gunstock 
hollows that I did not know until I read his book. 
It is so simple that I could kick myself for not 
thinking of it myself! Every gun owner who 
attempts a stock refinishing job should know the 
method of easily sanding gunstock hollows. Dun- 
lap’s method is illustrated. 

In Gun Owner’s Book of Care, Repair and 
Improvement, author Dunlap also introduces read- 
ers to the little-known existence and value of inex- 
pensive Plastone abrasive strips. Narrow, short, and 
flexible, Plastone strips come in a variety of abra- 
sive grits. Dunlap recommends them for numerous 
home gunsmithing jobs, and gives source of supply. 

Sooner or later, almost every gun owner thought- 
lessly uses the wrong size and blade shape screw- 
driver on an exposed gun screw and thereby likely 
defaces the appearance of the screw head when the 
screwdriver jumps out of the slot. Such burred 
screw heads detract considerably from a firearm’s 
appearance. 

On Page 49, gunsmith Dunlap tells how to repair 
torn up screw slots and make them at least pre- 
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sentable in appearance, and on other pages instructs 
the home gunsmith on how to achieve alternate 
decorative effect on gun screw heads that defy 
ordinary restoration steps. 

In the section devoted to cleaning and lubrica- 
tion of firearms, Dunlap points out that no oil 
lubricant applied to points of heavy pressure and 
friction can match the job done by a good grease. 
For such application, he recommends molybdenum 
sulphide, a highly refined, easily obtainable, light- 
bodied lubricant he considers far ahead of any so- 
called gun grease. 

In another paragraph, he mentions that he finds 
paint store lacquer thinner superior to gasoline or 
mineral spirits as gun parts cleaning solvent. 

Because of the high bullet velocities common to 
many of today’s popular center fire calibers, com- 
bined with bullet jackets that are approximately 
95% copper, metal fouling in rifle bores is frequently 
a problem. As Dunlap says, “Everyone wants high 
velocity, and to get it, they shoot a soft-jacketed 
bullet that moves too fast for the barrel to handle 
properly, and perhaps with a powder that rapidly 
deposits a hard lacquer-type fouling. There are 
some high velocity caliber and cartridge combina- 
tions that require barrel cleaning almost every ten 
shots, to maintain reliable accuracy.” 

Many commercial gun bore cleaning solutions 
fail to remove all traces of metal fouling, despite 
individual product claims. In Gun Owner’s Book 
of Care, Repair and Improvement, Dunlap divulges 
a simple, easily-concocted chemical formula that 
really gets after metal fouling. 

Professionally aware of the increasing use of 
black powder muzzleloading rifles and pistols in 
the shooting sports, Dunlap has made timely inclu- 
sion of a chapter on the care and maintenance of 
muzzleloaders. Not only are mechanical functions 
of the modern replicas described in detail, but pro- 
cedures are given for restoration and tune-up of 
originals by shooters fortunate enough to have had 
them handed down in their families. 

A simple method of restoring a badly-rusted 
barrel interior to newness in rifling lands and 
grooves, with only slight increase in bore diameter 
(taken care of by later use of over-size soft lead 
projectiles) is described and illustrated. 

To black powder enthusiasts, this chapter alone 
is worth the price of the book, whose publisher is 
the firm of Harper & Row—New York, Evanston, 
San Francisco and London book publishers. But 
since Gun Owner’s Book of Care, Repair and 
Improvement is also a worthy text in the opinion 
of Outdoor Life, it may be ordered from that mag- 
azine’s Outdoor Books Department, if desired, $9.95 
—and worth every cent! 

Your local book store may not yet have Gun 
Owner’s Book of Care, Repair and Improvement; 
first printings are just being distributed to the 
retail trade. @ 
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Meet Your Commissioner 


EORGE G. MattHews, 38, Palm Beach business- 

man, community leader, and long-time out- 
door activities enthusiast, was appointed to the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission on September 
24, 1975 to replace O. M. Phipps, who resigned 
from the Commission. 

The new Commissioner received his high school 
education at The Choate School in Wallingford, 
Connecticut, attended the University of North Caro- 
lina, and received his B.S. degree from Florida 
Atlantic University. 

Matthews is self-employed, managing investments 
in equipment and aircraft leasing, mining, and cat- 
tle, in the United States and abroad. 

Elected to the Town Council of Palm Beach in 
1969 as the youngest councilman in the city’s his- 
tory, he has served as council president since 1971. 
Among his other diversified civic activities, he is a 
member of the board of governors and executive 
committee of the Good Samaritan Hospital in West 
Palm Beach, a member of board of trustees of the 
Palm Beach Day School, a vice president and 
trustee of the Henry M. Flagler Museum, a Trustee 
and member of the executive committee of the 
Society of the Four Arts, and a member of the 
advisory board of the Bank and Trust Company of 
Palm Beach. He is secretary and trustee of the 
International Game Fish Association, headquartered 
in Ft. Lauderdale, and a member of the governing 
council of the National Municipal League. 

He is also a member of a number of fraternal and 


George G. Matthews, Palm Beach 


service organizations, including the Kiwanis Club 
of Palm Beach, Northwood Lodge #303 F. & A. M., 
Fraternal Order of Police Associates, and the 
Y.M.LC.A. 

Matthews is married to the former Betsy Ellen 
Kelly of Wilmington, North Carolina. They have 
three children—George, Jr., Elizabeth, and Kelly. 
The Matthewses are members of Bethesda-by-the- 
Sea Episcopal Church in Palm Beach. 

The Commissioner’s hobbies include hunting, 
fishing, flying, and skiing. He says, “We try to get 
to Colorado for a couple of weeks of skiing with 
the family each winter.” 

In commenting on his appointment, Commis- 
sioner Matthews says, “For many years I have 
enjoyed the hunting and fishing that the State of 
Florida has to offer. I now have the opportunity 
to participate as a member of the decision-making 
body that manages these valuable resources, and 
I accept the challenges the appointment offers. 

“T look forward to working with the Commission 
in the wise management of the game and fresh 
water fish of the state, and in their efforts to man- 
age and conserve the resources not only for the 
sportsmen of today, but to insure that future Flor- 
ida sportsmen will enjoy these resources as well. 

“T will sincerely try to justify the faith that the 
Governor has placed in me by the appointment, 
and pledge that I will make every effort to carry 
out my responsibilities as commissioner with dig- 
nity and diligence.” @ 
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Resolution Adopted 


THe GAME AND FresH WATER 
Fish Commission has fired back 
at the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and its September pre- 
sentation, “Guns of Autumn.” 
According to a resolution adopted 
by the Commission, CBS tried to 
paint all hunters with the same 
brush, and the brush used by the 
program producer was a dirty 
one, 

The resolution registers firm 
objection to the program’s failure 
to deal fairly with the subject of 
hunting in America, pointing out 
that the “news special” presented 
only a fragment of the total hunt- 
ing scene and dwelled on opening 
days and the killing of big game 
animals. 

Commission Director Dr. O. E. 
Frye, Jr., said, “We agree that 
unethical hunters do exist but 
they do not represent the major- 
ity of sportsmen who take to the 
forests and marshes for love of 
the outdoors and the chance to 
harvest a portion of the annual 
crop of wild game animals and 
birds.” 

Frye continued, “Show me a 
dedicated duck hunter and I will 
show you a guy with more con- 
cern for the well-being of water- 
fowl than the individuals who 
clamor for him to stop his hunt- 
ing. Without the hunter, we 
would not have the wealth of 
wildlife that we have today, as 
precious few dollars other than 
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those contributed by the hunter 
are available for conservation and 
management of wildlife.” 

Copies of the resolution were 
forwarded to CBS and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commis- 
sion, 


Change of Status 


THE REMOVAL OF THE American 
alligator from endangered status 
in three southwest Louisiana par- 
ishes was announced in Septem- 
ber by Lynn A. Greenwalt, Direc- 
tor of Interior’s U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

The new regulations retained 

the alligator in the endangered 
category in all of its range except 
Cameron, Vermillion, and Calca- 
sieu parishes (counties). While 
wild alligators in those three par- 
ishes are neither endangered nor 
threatened in the biological sense, 
they are still considered to be a 
threatened species because it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish 
them from endangered popula- 
tions in surrounding areas. The 
regulations also set criteria for 
the “similarity of appearance” 
provision of the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act and establish procedures 
for dealing with look-alike spe- 
cies. 
Outside the three Louisiana 
parishes—wherever alligators are 
endangered in the wild—captive 
populations will also be consid- 
ered to be threatened under the 
final rules. Permits will be avail- 
able for the sale and shipment 
of animals from these captive 
populations. 

The Service had originally pro- 
posed to remove alligators in the 
three Louisiana parishes from 
endangered status and allow the 
taking and marketing of these 
animals under strict federal and 
state controls. Alligators in the 
remainder of Louisiana, and in 
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Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, and Texas 
were to have been reclassified as 
threatened. This latter proposed 
reclassification has been withheld 
under the final rules pending out- 
come of additional studies of the 
distribution and density of alli- 
gator populations outside the 
three Louisiana parishes, espe- 
pecially in coastal areas of the 
Southeast. 


Decoys for Display 


Tue COMMISSION IS sponsoring 
a Bicentennial duck hunt, but only 
wooden, rubber, or plastic ducks 
need apply. 

“We are asking collectors to 
look through their decoys and 
help us in locating some of the 
earlier examples of this art,” said 
Major James Floyd, chief of the 
Information and Education Divi- 
sion. 

“We want to put together an 
exhibit for display in the main 
entrance hall of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
headquarters in Tallahassee which 
will trace the history of decoy 
carving and duck hunting in 
Florida,” he explained. 

Floyd said the Commission has 
already located some decoys 
which are known to be at least 
75 years old which the owner 
has consented to place on exhibit 
throughout the Bicentennial cele- 
bration. 

“Although many of the earlier 
manufacturers were located in the 
northern states,” Floyd said, 
“many Cracker hunters did make 
their own blocks.” 

In addition to the antique 
decoys, the division chief said 
some of the more contemporary 
examples of the carver’s art would 
be included in the display. 

Persons having decoys which 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

could be loaned to the Commis- 
sion for the year-long exhibition 
should send a complete descrip- 
tion of the specimen to Major 
Floyd at Commission headquar- 
ters, 620 S. Meridian St., Talla- 
hassee, Florida 32304. 

Formal opening of the exhibit 
is slated for early January 1976. 
It is hoped the exhibit could be 
made available to Ducks Unlimit- 
ed, sportsmen’s clubs and other 
outdoor organizations during the 
Bicentennial celebration. 


Save the Eagle 


THe NatTIONAL WILDLIFE Feder- 
ation has launched a Bicenten- 
nial project designed to help save 
the American bald eagle from 
extinction. 

The three-year project, announ- 
ced in August by Thomas L. Kim- 
ball, executive vice president of 
the conservation organization, 
calls for the establishment of a 
computerized eagle data bank at 
NWF’s Washington headquarters. 

“Information that may be vital 
to the survival of the eagle, our 
national symbol, is now scattered 
in libraries and laboratories across 
the nation,’ Kimball said. “Pesti- 
cide effects discovered in a labora- 
tory on the East Coast may never 
come to the attention of a scientist 
studying the same bird in the 
Pacific Northwest.” 

The National Wildlife Federa- 
tion decided there was an “‘imper- 
ative need” for a one-stop clear- 
inghouse of eagle information, 
Kimball added, after it turned 
1,100 acres of South Dakota land 
over to the federal government 
for an eagle refuge last December. 

The new NWF data bank, utiliz- 
ing both microfilm and computer 
information retrieval systems, will 
be created with the aid of an 
$85,000 grant from the Exxon 
Company, U.S.A., of Houston, 
Tex. It will be directed by an 
ornithologist who will join the 
NWF staff on a permanent basis. 

One of the first tasks of the data 
bank, Kimball said, will be to 
pinpoint all eagle nesting and 
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roosting sites in the “lower 48” 
states, with a view to acquiring 
and protecting some of them from 
further human encroachment. 

Bald eagles were once found 
all across the United States. There 
are still an estimated 6,000 of them 
in sparsely-settled Alaska, but in 
the contiguous states their number 
has been reduced to about 2,000 
northern bald eagles and only 
about 600 southern bald eagles. 
The southern bald eagle has been 
placed on the U.S. endangered 
species list. 

Until 1940, when Congress out- 
lawed the killing of eagles, many 
were shot by farmers and ranch- 
ers as predators. Since then their 
population has been cut down 
largely by destruction of habitat 
and by pesticides entering their 
food chain. 


Hunt Responsibility 


“AMONG THE GREATEST ENEMIES 
of the sport of hunting are those 
thoughtless characters who mis- 
behave in the field,’ says Ted 
McCawley of Remington Arms 
Company, Inc. “Included in this 
group are poachers, game law 
violators, and trespassers. They 
are the people who leave farmers’ 
gates open, throw litter on the 
ground, and generally behave in 
a slovenly manner. Their lack of 
respect for laws and the rights 
of others marks them as unde- 
serving of being called sportsmen. 
Even though they are only a small 
minority, their behavior stimu- 
lates a great deal of antihunting 
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The DRAKES AND HENS OF NEARLY ALL 
SPECIES OF THE DUCK FAMILY DIFFER IN 
COLOR AND MARKINGS « THE EXCEPTION 
16 THE TREE DUCK BRANCH OF THE FAMILY 
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feeling. Thus it becomes increas- 
ingly important for the vast 
majority of responsible hunters 
to do everything they can to 
eliminate their kind of behavior. 

“One of the best ways of doing 
this, of course, is through con- 
tinuing educational activities. 
Hunter safety training programs 
in which newcomers to the sport 
are taught proper hunting ethics 
as well as how to handle fire- 
arms safely are one positive step 
in this direction, but they are 
only part of the answer. Continu- 
ing efforts to educate all hunters 
in the basics of good behavior 
are equally necessary. 

“The hallmarks of a responsi- 
ble hunter go beyond obeying 
the formal laws relative to tres- 
pass, bag limits, and seasons. Such 
a person shows a basic respect 
for his or her quarry. For exam- 
ple, it may not be against the 
law to shoot a bird on the ground, 
but a responsible hunter wouldn’t 
do it. He or she makes it a point 
to hunt with a dog when after 
waterfowl or upland birds, and 
makes every effort to retrieve 
downed game. 

“The responsible hunter learns 
as much as possible about the 
game hunted. Waterfowl identi- 
fication is particularly import- 
ant, to insure that only spe- 
cies that are legal are taken and 
that the hunter stays within the 
point system where it applies. A 
true sportsman works overtime to 
sharpen his skill with firearms 
to insure quick, clean kills. 

“Some knowledge of the basics 
of wildlife management is also 
helpful. The responsible hunter 
takes an interest in programs to 
improve habitat through proper 
planting of food and cover crops 
in hunting areas. 

“Responsible hunter behavior 
is not going to change the vitri- 
olic antihunter’s point of view, 
but it certainly goes a long way 
towards persuading the general 
public that hunters are decent 
citizens who do care about wild- 
life. The irresponsible few, on 
the other hand, do inestimable 
harm.” 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


aes st le ee eae eel 8 pounds or larger 


10 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL 


...4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1¥%2 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 eit adieu uctepaos Rial 2 pounds or larger 


BLACK CRAPPIE 
...2 pounds or larger 


REDBREAST 


i a ee 1 pound or larger 


TO BE ELIGIBLE . 
all fish must have been taken from the 
fresh waters of the State of Florida, on 
conventional tackle, with live or artificial 
bait, in the presence of at least one witness. 
The catch must have been weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp, tackle shop, or 
similar establishment, by the owner, man- 
ager, or an authorized employee. No cita- 
tion will be issued for a record-sized catch 
unless fish was preserved for examination, 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge to subscribers to FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
and their immediate families who catch any of the listed freshwater fish 
of the prescribed minimum size. A citation for framing will be mailed 
to the applicant upon receipt of the following application form properly 
filled out and signed. Only those applications received within 90 days of 
the date of catch will be honored. 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 2 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address 
City State. Zip No. 
Species Weight Length —$— ___ 


Of 2) a a ee 
Bait or Lure Used_ 
Where Caught. 
Date Caught_________ Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By. 


County 


Signature of Applicant 


Sem 5-75 Cc 
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Gray Squirrel Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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